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ORIGINAL AND PRESENT STATE OF MAN. 
BY JOSEPH PHIPPS. 

(Continued from page 226.) 

I believe that idolators, and those guilty of 
immoralities, have all at times felt the reproving 
witness of God in their conscieaces, which gives 
them a convicting knowledge of him; and if 
they continue to rebel against this light, they 
become so darkened towards it, that “ they know 
not the ways thereof, nor abide in the paths 
thereof.”* Not liking to retain God in their 
knowledge, after long turbearance, be gives them 
over to a reprobate mind.t Our principle 
teaches, that the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation, hath appeared to all men, first as a 
convictor, or convincer of sin. Thus it stands 
at the door of man’s heart and knocks for en- 
trance; and if the heart opens to it, and abides 
in the ability it furnishes, sincerely desiring, 
and seeking to obey its motions, it will, by due 
degrees, increase th it ability therein, till it prove 
itself the power of God unto salvation to it. 
Then, and not till then, the mind is sensible of 
the saving knowledge of this Divine principle ; 
yet, before this, whilst the soul knew nothing 
more of it than merely its convictions, it could 
not b: said to be totally ignorant of an internal 
immediate sense of that grace which is saving, 
both in its nature and intention, though it was 
not endued with the saving knowledge of it. 

We have all along uniformly acknowledged, 
the gospel came in word as well as in power ; but 
not in word only, but also in power, even in the 

ower of the Holy Ghost.t And we are sensi- 
le, that this Divine power, from whence the 
words sprang, is the very essence of the gospel, 





* Job xxiv. 13. t Rom. i. 28. 





t 1 Thes. i. 5. 
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and the words but the outward expression, or 
exterior declaration by which it is preached and 
recommended. To this essential internal grace, 
power and spirit of God, the apostles called and 
pressed their hearers, as well as to the belief of 
the outward advent and process of the Messiah 
then past. They taught them, that “Christ was 
once offered to bear the sins of many, and unto 
them that look for him, shall he appear the se- 
cond time, without sin unto salvation.”* This 
second appearance of Christ, we do not under- 
stand to intend his coming to judgment at the 
great day of general decision; for then he will 
come both to determine the final state of the 
righteous and unrighteous ; not to salvation only, 
but to condemnation also. But this seeond ap- 
pearance is in order to the salvation of those 
who look for him to that end. Accordingly, 
the apostle thus prays for the believers; “ The 
Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, and 
into the patient waiting for Christ;”f and he 
describes the Corinthians as “ waiting for the 
coming,” or renewed appearance, “ of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’f 

Notwithstanding our Saviour empowers and 
employs his messengers to declare his will, and 
to call people to the work of repentance and re- 
generation ; yet he constitutes them not as dep- 
uties to do the work for him. It is not the 
words they deliver, por any application man, by 
his own powers, can make of them, which can 
perfor :. this great business. “ Lord,” saith the 
prophet, “thou wilt ordain peaee for us; for 
thou also hast wrought all our works in us.’”’§ 
The spirit of the High and Holy One is the 
true efficient of all the real good that is done, 
all the virtue that is wrought, either in the 
church in general, or any of its members. It 
is the spirit that giveth understanding, and un- 
veils the knowledge of the things of God; 
quickeneth and maketh alive, mortifics, cireum- 
cises, baptizes, sanctifies, regenerates, sets free, 
strengthens, and enables to obedience. In the 
spirit is the true light, the life, the love, the 
waiting, the walking, the fellowship, and eom- 
munion of the gospel; in the spirit is true 
prayer made, access to the throne of grace 
opened, and acceptable worship performed. The 
t Thes. iii. 5. 
§ Isa. xxvi. 12. 


* Heb. ix. 28. 
t 1 Cor. i. 7- 
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spirit is the covering of God’s people, their 
guide, their leader, their comforter, their seal, 
the infelt earnest of an everlasting inheritance 
to them; and, in sum, the all-effective power 
and virtue of the gospel ministration ; all which 
the Scriptures undeniably evidence. 

In all these respects the holy spirit operated 
in common amongst the primitive believers. For 
the continuation of the same spiritual operations, 
it is that we plead, and not that of miraculous 
gifts; which were always extraordinary, and af- 
forded but to few in comparison of the whole 
number of the primitives. 

When any man does right, conscience ap- 
proves, and when he does wrong it condemns | 
him. This is generally called conscience, be- | 
cause it is something of God appearing in the | 
mind, and giving it a conscious sense of right | 
and wrong respecting its own acts. No man | 
could know it makes these just distinctions with- | 
out a sense of them. What is inward convie- 
tion for evil but a sense of guilt? And, what | 
is the genuine effect of guilt, but remorse? What 
does remorse lead to, but repentance ? And what 
is repentance, but the doctrine of the gospel ? 
Every rational creature under heaven, therefore, 
having this sensation, hath the gospel preached 
in him or her by this righteous principle, agree- 
able to Col. i. 23. But we always understand 
the natural conscience, and the light of God’s 
spirit appearing in the conscience, as different 
principles. 














Our Lord showed his disciples that the spirit | 
of truth, the comforter, should not only bring | 


to their remembrance what he had told them, 
show them things to come, and lead them into 
all truth; but it should likewise reprove the 
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Our terms for the admis:ion of members, are, 
a free and unforced conscientious acquiescence 
upon principle, with the essential doctrines of 
truth and real Christianity, and the rules of the 
society founded thereon, and not upon mere ex- 
ternal appearances. The Divine principle itself 


| is our bond of union, and the holy Scriptures 


are our articles. Christ once in the flesh, and 
always in spirit, are fundamentals with us. We 
require no subscription to articles of human in- 
vention. 

As to differences in opinion smongst us; 
whilst professors of the same faith differ in years 
and experience, in capacity and opportunity, in 
education and associates, in faithfulness or un- 
faithfulness to their principles, there must be 
different opinions and practices. When the 
believers in the primitive age of Christianity 
grew numerous, it was the case amongst them, 
and in al} societies ever since. What we assert 
is, that the one holy spirit leads all that faith- 
fully follow it into sameness of doctrine, and 
unity of love ; and that all who profess to be 
followers of Christ, ought to be kd by his spi- 
rit; but that all, either of our own society, or 
any other, are so led, we are far from asserting 
or believing. 

Men ought carefully to embrace the day cf 
their visitation, and follow the advice of our Sa- 
viour, who saith, “ While ye have the light, 
believe in the light, that ye may be the children 
of light.”* This is the only way to escape the 
dreadful consequences of rebelling agaiust it. 
And, is it not a comfort to all men, that they 
_are allowed this opportunity ? 

That there is such a time and opportunity, 
and that it may be lost to apostatisers past re- 


| 


world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment.* | demption, is evident from that awful passage, 
Whether this Divine visitor appears to the mind | Heb. vi. 4, 5,6, “ It is impossible for those who 
of man, in words, or without words, by the sen- | were once enlightened, and have tasted of the 
sations of compunction and remorse; whether | heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the 
in the sharpness of reproof, or the healing | Holy Ghost, and have tasted of the good word 
touches of consolation ; whether it manifests it- | of God, and the powers of the world to come; 
self as light, or sheds its life and love into the | if they shall fall away, to renew them again un- 


heart; whether it darts upon it as light- 
ning, or settles it in a holy serenity ; fills it with 
faith, or inflames it with zeal: in all these ways, 
seeing it proceeds not by messenger, but by its 
own immediate communication to the rational 
soul of man, it is properly styled internal, im- 
mediate revelation. 

This Divine principle is a living source of 
truth and virtue in man, without which exte- 
rior laws and precepts would little avail; and 
when, through faithfulness thereunto, it is en- 
larged and advanced over all in the soul, it is 
found to be a.sure foundation, which neither the 
wisdom of the wise, the reasonings uf the con- 
fident, the jugglings of the crafty, the derision 
of the reviler, the rage of the persecutor, nor 
even the gates of hell can prevail against. 





* John xv. and xvi. 





to repentance ; seeing they crucify to themselves 
the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame.” 

This passage evinces, Ist, that persons may 
become sensible partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
and taste of that Divine power which is the 
eternal life uf the blessed in the world to come. 
2d. That they may apostatise from this condi- 
tion to such a degree, that repentance, and con- 
sequently salvation, shall become impossible to 
them. 3d. That they bring this upon them- 
selves, because they crucify to themselves the 
Son of God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame ; they reject and rebel against the invi- 
tations of his spirit in themselves, till they oc- 
casion it to forsake them; whereby the Divine 
witness is spiritually crucified and slain as to its 





* John xii. 36. 
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life in them, and the Christian nume openly re- 
proached through their evil conduct and exam- 
ple. This is further illustrated by a simile in 
the two succeeding verses. ‘ For the earth 
which ‘drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon 
it, and bringeth forth herbs meet fer them by 
whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from God. 
But that which beareth thorns and briars is re- 
jected, and is pigh unto cursing, whose end is 
to be burned.”* The rain that cometh oft upon 
the earth, denotes that the Divine visitation is 
frequently renewed to the soul of man; and the 
earth which drinketh it up, and bringeth forth 
herbs, the soul that affectionately receives, and 
faithfully retains it, so as to bring forth the 
fruits of the spirit, whereby it inherits the bles- 
sing of God’s salvation. By the earth, which 
beareth thorns and briars, is pointed out the soul 
that so repeatedly continues to resist, and back- 
slide from the Divine visitor, as to bring forth, 
and abide in, wicked works, which occasion him 
to reject and forsake it; the consequence where- 
of must be its final condemnation and destruc- 
tion. 

This portion of Scripture thus demonstrates, 
both the certainty of a day of Divine visitation 
to the souls of men, and the possibility of its 
being discontinued, whilst they remain in the 


body. 


To be continued. 





MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Continued from page 247.) 


Joseph John Gurney commenced the year 
1830 with two weeks of close religious labor in 
the county of Suffolk. ‘I traversed the snows 
in my gig,” he writes to Jonathan Hutchinson, 
“in order to visit the scattered meetings. I do 
not know that I ever ‘ roughed it’ so much be- 
fore, nor do | remember many occasions in which | 
a little sacrifice in the cause of truth was more | 
rewarded.” 

Among the many salutary practical reforms for | 
which Great Britain is indebted to the late Sir! 
Robert Peel, not the least was the complete re- | 
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fur the entire abolition of the punishment of 
death in these cases; and, availing himself of 
his practical experience as a banker, he subse- 
quently addressed the following Jetter to Sir 
James Mackintosh, with the view of strengthen- 
ing his hands in his noble advocacy of the cause 
of humanity. 


Norwich, 4th mo. 20th, 1830. 

Esteemed Friend,—Although I have not the 
pleasure of more than a very slight personal ac- 
quaintance with thee, the useful and honorable 
public part thou hast taken in the cause of the 
abolition of capital punishments, will, I trust, 
afford a sufficient apology for my addressing thee 
on the subject. 

It has been a matter of deep regret to me to 
observe, that the alterations and amendments pro- 
posed by the Home Secretary, in regard to the 
penal acts respecting forgery, are almost exclu- 
sively in matter of form, and not of practice. It 
seems that the pristine ferocity of the law is to 
continue without alleviation, as it relates to all 
instruments representing money, such as bills of 
exchange, drafts and notes,—all instruments, in 
short, with which a banker has any concern. 

I have long been engaged extensively in the 
business of a banker, and have always considered 
it a heavy grievance that the law, as it now 
stands, leaves me wholly unprotected from the 
attacks of the forger. I cannot in conscience 
take any steps towards destroying the life of a 
fellow creature, whose crime against me affects 
my property only; being deeply convinced that, 
should I do so, I should thereby sacrifice as plain 
a principle of equity as was ever proposed to the 
attention of mankind. Besides, [ am in posses- 
sion, like other men, of the feelings of common 
humanity; and to aid and abet in procuring the 
destruction of any man living, would be to me 
extremely distressing and horrible. And yet I 
consider forgery a shameful and heinous crime. 
I well know the cruel losses and inconveniences 
to which it subjects the money-changing world ; 
and if the law would but help me to put such an 
offender on the tread-wheel fora couple of years, 


vision and consolidation of the criminal law ; by | I should feei the highest satisfaction in availing 
which many barbarous enactments were swept | myself of its provisions. . . Mine is no insulated 
from the statute book, and a milder and more} oy yneommon case; multitudes in the commercial 
efficacious system of punishment was introduced. | world are placed, by the severity of the law, in 
This distinguished statesman, who was at this| ge same uncomfortable and unprotected situa- 


time Home Secretary, was now turning his attev- | gion. 


tion to the amendment of the laws relating to 
forgery. On this subject, however, he was not 
prepared to go so far as the advocates of the abo- 
lition of capital punishinent desired. His bill 
retained the punishment of death in several cases 
of forgery. The opportunity was felt to be an 
important one, and the advocates of a more leni- 
ent system lost no time in availing themselves of 
it. Joseph John Gurney exerted himself in 
Norwich, in procuring a petition to Parliament 


* Heb. vi. 7 and8. 


Being thoroughly persuaded that all penal 
enactments with which the public cannot heartily 
co-operate, are bad in principle, and injurious in 
operation, | have only to express, in conclusion, 
my earnest wish, that thy great powers may con- 
tinue to be steadily directed against a system at 
once so unjust and so ineffective. 

1 am, with much respect, 
Thy sincere friend, 
J.J. Gurney. 

It is satisfactory to know that, although the 
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efforts made at this time did not then result in 
any modification of the proposed measure on this 
point, the abolition of capital punishment, in 
these cases, has been since conceded by the legis- 
lature, and that no person has suffered death for 
forgery, in Great Britain, since that period. 


6th mo. 13th. I continued alone at home till 
sixth day, 5th mo. 19th, when I went by mail 
to London, exchanging the delightful summer 
solitude of Earlham, for a busy and exercising 
scene, into which I made my plunge on seventh 
day. The Yearly Meeting was a time of re- 
markable interest. On the men’s part well at- 
tended, sometimes much gathered, at other times 
too much of what was superficial, and of our- 
selves. We seem to want a greater depth, and 
O that it may be graciously bestowed upon us! 
Yet we had cause for thankfulness on account of 
the general harmony and abounding sense of; 
brotherly love. Of the sittings, I should dis- | 
tinguish, as the most remarkable, that in which ; 
the claims of the heathen were considered, which | 
resulted in the recognition of the concern as 
worthy of the deliberate consideration of the | 
meeting next year; and the last sitting but one, 
in which a Friend spoke most powerfully on the ! 
doctrine of the atonement. 

It was about this period, whilst on a visit at 
Hampstead, at the honse of his brother-in-law, 
Samuel Hoare, that Joseph John Gurney was 
first introduced to the late Dr. Chalmers, who 
was then in London. In the interesting memo- 
randa of their intercourse, which has since been 
printed, Joseph John Gurney writes : 


“We walked together for an hour before din- 
ner in the garden ; and soon found that we were 
led, by a feeling of congeniality, into familiar in- 
tercourse. He had just been presented by a 
friend with a copy of my Essays, which led to 
much interesting conversation on the Evidences 
of Christianity, on which we had both written— 
their cumulative and harmonious character, and 
the enlargements which had been made in this 
branch of theological knowledge of late years. It 
was a noble encouragement to a good cause to 
find that these evidences were better understood, 
and more fully appreciated, eighteen hundred 
years after the introduction of our religion, than 
at any period of Church history since the days 
when men were brought into actual contact with 
miracles. 


“ On the following morning Dr. Chalmers read 
the Scriptures to the family circle, and selected 
the latter half of John xiv. The verse which 
peculiarly attracted his attention was the twenty- 
first: ‘He that hath my commandments, and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and he 
that loveth me shall be loved of my Father; and 
I will love him, and will manifest myself to him.’ 
The observations which he made on this verse, 
and on the whole bearing of what he had read, 
were excellent; and completely accordant with 
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the views which Friends have so long been ac- 
customed to take of the true method of obtain- 
ing religious knowledge. ‘ While we are bound,’ 
he observed in substance, ‘to make a diligent 
use of the Scriptures, that appointed depositary ° 
of all religious information, we are ever to re- 
member, that obedience to the law of Christ is 
the means of bringing us into a capacity of 
rightly understanding and appreciating their con- 
tents; as our Lord has himself declared, that 
those who do his Father’s will shall know of his 
doctrine, and of its divine authority. Every act 
of child-like obedience to the dictates of the 
Spirit of God prepares the way for an increase of 
light; and where Christ manifests ‘himself,’ 
there will be a true and saving apprehension of 
religion.’ In setting forth these views, Dr. 
Chalmers was, I believe, speaking from his own 
experience ; for it seems to have been by the 
gradual following up of his convictions of duty, 
and through the operation of a remarkable moral 
eneryy, that, under the grace of God, he found 
his way out of the dark regions of barren specu- 
lation, into the green pastures of the fold of 
Christ. 

“When comparatively ignorant and worldly 
he was called upon by his learned friend, Dr. 
Brewster, to write the article on Christianity for 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. He obeyed the 
summons, though himself scarcely a believer; 
and his researches in order to this end, especially 
the study of Scripture itself, were the means first 
of convincing his understanding of the truth of 
religion, and next of impressing his heart with a 
sense of its unspeakable importance and excel- 
lence. In the whole of this process he was doubt- 
less marvellously assisted by that child-like sim- 
plicity of mind which he recommended to us so 
beautifully ; and which is so marked a feature 
in his own character. * The meek will he guide 
in judgment, the meek will he teach bis way.’ 

“ Before he concluded his familiar yet impres- 
sive discourse, he powerfully contrasted two me- 
thods of religious education. The former—no 
stranger in Scotland—that of imparting to the 
minds of children a complete system of doctrinal 
orthodoxy ; and, without moral culture, leaving 
that system to produce its own fruits as it might. 
The latter, that of training children in such a 
course of virtuous obedience to the divine law, 
as would prepare them for the reception of 
greater and greater light respecting the «'octrines 
of religion. He pointed out the vast superiority 
of the latter system. He would neglect neither 
moral nor religious culture ; but he would make 
the former the pathway to the latter. . . . 

“When our conversation was concluded, my 
brother, Samuel Hoare, took me with him on the 
box of his chariot, and drove Dr. Chalmers and 
his pleasing wife to Wilberforce’s, at Highwood 
Hall, beyond Hendon. Dr. Chalmers and his 
lady were engaged to stay some days there ; and 
we were glad of the opportunity of enjoying the 
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company of the senator emeritus, together with | county, he was elected its member by acclama- 


that of Dr. C., for a few hours. Our morning 
passed delightfully. Chalmers was, indeed, com- 
paratively silent, as he often is when many per- 
sons are collected, and the stream of convers:- 
tion flowed between ourselves and the ever lively 
Wilberforce. I have seldom observed a more 
amusing and pleasing contrast between two great 
men, than between Wilberforce and Chalmers. 
Chalmers is stout and erect, with a broad coun- 
tenance; Wilberforce minute and singularly 
twisted ; Chalmers, both in body and mind, moves 
with a deliberate step ; Wilberforce, infirm as he 
is in his advanced years, flies about with aston- 
ishing activity; and while, with nimble finger, 
he seizes on every thing that adorns or diversifies 
his path, his mind flits from object to object with 
unceasing versatility. Chalmers can say a plea- 
sant thing now and then, and laugh when he has 
said it, and he has a strong touch of humor in 
his countenance; but in general he is grave—his 
thoughts grow to a great size before they are 
uttered ; Wilberforce sparkles with life and wit, 
and the characteristic of his mind is ¢ rapid pro- 
ductiveness.” A man might be in Chalmers’ 
company for an hour, especially in a party, with- 
out knowing who or what he was—though in the 
end he would be sure to be detected by some un- 
expected display of powerful originality ; Wilber- 
force, except when fairly asleep, is never latent ; 
Chalmers knows how to veil himself in a decent 
cloud ; Wilberforce is always in sunshine. Sel- 
dom, I believe, has any mind been more strung to 
a perpetual tune of love and praise. Yet these 
persons, distinguished as they are from the world 
at large, and from each other, present some ad- 
mirable points of resemblance. Both of them 
are broad thinkers and liberal feelers; both of 
them are arrayed in humility, meckness, and 
charity ; both appear to hold self in little repu- 
tation ; above all, both love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and reverently acknowledge him to be their only 
Saviour. 


“Wilberforce was the son of a wealthy mer- 
chant at Hull, and was scarcely more than of 
age when he was elected member of Parliament 
for that town. But he was not long to occupy 
this station, for a higher one awaited him. Im- 
mediately after the Hull election, he attended 
the county election at York ; where, to the vast 
assembly collected in the castle yard, he made a 
speech on the popular question of the day—Fox’s 
India bill. His eloquence, especially in the ear- 
lier stages of his course, was, as I understand, of 
a@ most animated and diversified character, and 
his voice sonorous and mellifluous. The speech 

roduced an almost magical effect on the assem- 
bled multitude ; and under a strong, aud appa- 
rently unanimous impulse, they eried out, ‘ We 
will have the little man for our member.’ In 
short, though without pretensions from family or 
fortune to the honor of representing that vast 


tion. 

“ Wilberforce was now one of the most popu- 
lar of men. His fine talents, his amiability, his 
wit, his gaiety, adapted him for the highest 
worldly circles in the county. Happily, however, 
that heavenly Father, whom his pious parents 
had taught him to love in early life, was pre- 
paring for him ‘better things’ than the blandish- 
ments of the world, even ‘ things which accom- 
pany salvation.’ Not long after his election he 
was travelling through France, in order to visit 
a sick relation at Nice, in company with his 
friend, Isaac Milner, afterwards Dean of Carlisle, 
a person somewhat older and more serious than 
himself. In the course of their journey they 
happened to converse about a clergyman in York- 
shire, who, having been impressed with evan- 
gelical views, was remarkably devoted to his pa- 
rochial duties. 


“Witperrorog. ‘That man carries things 
a great deal too far, in my opinion.’ 

“ Mitner. ‘Do you think so? I conceive 
that if you tried him by the standard presented 
to us in the New Testament, you would change 
that opinion.’ 

‘Witperrorce. ‘Indeed, Milner—well, | 
have no objection to try the experiment. I will 
read the New Testament with you, if you like, 
with pleasure.’ 


“ Important, indeed, were the results of this 
easual and uvexpected conversation. The two 
friends read the whole of the New Testament 
together as they journeyed on towards Nice ; and 
this single perusal of the records of inspiration 
was so blessed to Wilberforce, that he became a 
new man. His opinions and feelings underwent 
a rapid revolution. He found himself to be a 
sinner, and rejoiced in the discovery of his Sa- 
viour. He renounced the world, and devoted 
himself to the fear and service of Almighty God. 
When he arrived at Nice, he found, in the cham- 
ber of his sick relative, a copy of Dr. Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. This 
useful manual of religious experience he read 
with extreme eagerness, an] it appears to have 
been the means of confirming and completing his 
change. 

“The news now swiftly flew into Yorkshire 
that their popular young member was gone mad. 
Wilberforce followed the report, in propria per- 
sova; threw himself, with noble boldness, 
amongst his friends and supporters ; plainly told 
them of his change of sentiment ; and with good 
reason adopted (as it may be presumed) the 
words of a yet more eminent convert, ‘I am not 
mad, most noble Festus—I speak the words of 
truth and soberness.’ From that time his in- 
fluence in the county was constantly extending 
itself; and when, many years afterwards, a con- 
tested election took place between Colonel Las- 
celles aud Lord Milton, he polled almost double 
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the number of the votes of either of the other the skill and wisdom of that omniscient Being 
candidates ; and a voluntary subscription flowed | who wields this infinitely intricate machinery, 
in of about £40,000, to defray his expenses. A | often inclines its forces in answer to prayer, and 


great part of this subscription was returned. | never fails to apply them to the highest advan- 


Wilberforce afterwards voluntarily retired from 
the representation of the county, being unable, 
from the want of health, to cope with the weight 
of business which it threw on his shoulders. 

“ Tt is impossible to reflect on this story with- 
out much pleasure. What a mercy to Wilber- 
force was the petty and apparently fortuitous cir- 
cumstanve, which led him to an attentive perusal 
of the New Testament! And how divine the 
book which, through the blessing of its almighty 
Author, could bear with so irresistible a moral 
and spiritual force on the intellect, the genius, 
and the dispositions of Wilberforce! In like 
manner, what a mercy to Dr. Chalmers was the 
unexpected, and at that time unlikely, applica- 
tion made to him by Dr. Brewster! It was in 
the order of Providence that two chance circum- 
stances, as the world would call them, should be 
the means of translating two mighty minds from 
the region of spiritual darkness, into the king- 
dom of light; converting the sceptical pkiloso- 
pher into the profound theologian, and the witty 
songster into the abolisher of the slave trade, the 
faithful and ardent Christian laborer in the cause 
of justice and humanity.* 

“The author of that extraordinary book, the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm, proposes a beau- 
tiful analysis of the order and harmony of provi- 
dence. He says, that events may be divided 
into two classes—those which arise in the ordi 
nary course of experience; and which, being 
regulated by certain known laws, natural or mo- 
ral, may, to a certain and often a great extent, 
be calculated beforehand; and thus bring into 
exercise the quality of prudence, or the useful 
faculty of long-sightedness. Indeed, a careful 
observation and right estimate of such causes and 
effects, may be said to constitute the best kind 
of worldly wisdom. Another and more limited 
class of events may be described as incidental or 
fortuitous. These intersect the common course 
—the straight onward line of our experience— 
from a multitude of different points. They bear 
laterally upon us, and arise out of an endless and 
ever varied train of causes; connected, very pro- 
bably, with the life and conduct of others—ori- 
ginating, it may be, in some idle word, or some 
thoughtless action, of some unknown person, 
whose mortal existence has been closed for cen- 
turies. And yet these apparently stray circum- 
stances often intersect our path, just at such a 
time and in such a manner, as enable them to 
serve the most important purposes for our tem- 
poral and spiritual good. How perfect must be 


* The foregoing incidents are related by Joseph John 
Gurney fiom information received in conversation 
with Wilberforce himself. For Wilberforce’s own 
reflections on the circumstances of his life referred to, 
see the first vol. of his Life, Appendix, pp. 379—384. 


| tage of his believing and obedient children !” 
A large Committee had been appointed at the 
late Yearly Meeting for the purpose of making 
a general visit to the various meetings of Friends 
in Great Britain and Ireland. As a member of 
this committee, Joseph John Gurney, in com- 
pany with several other Friends, attended the 
meetings in Scotland and Cumberland, and was 
also engaged in other services as a minister of 
the gospel. He was absent from home nearly 
four months. 

While at Darlington, 8th mo. Ist, 1830, he 
wrote to his brother Samuel Gurney : 

“‘] believe that, as Christians and as Friends, 
we must adhere closely to our religious princi- 
ples, and learn to bring every thing more and 
more to that test; looking quietly for- 

wards to the day when ‘the stone cut without 
hands’ will become ‘a great mountain’ and 
fill the whole earth... . 

The commotions in France are somewhat aw- 
ful, but | trust they will end in a bloodless revo- 
lution. The worst feature in the case appears to 
me to be the infidelity with which the support of 
freedom is connected. Would that mankind 
knew more of that ‘perfect law of liberty’ 
which is proclaimed to us in the Gospel of our 
Redeemer !” 

After attending the General Meeting for 
Friends in Scotland, held at Aberdeen, he re- 
turned to Glasgow ; and after various religious 
services there, and in the neighborhood, pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh. Here he was detained 
nearly five weeks from the consequences of a 
severe bruise on the leg, received in the course 
of the journey. He did not, however, allow this 
interval of comparative repose to pass away un- 
improved. Under the hospitable roof of his 
valued friend Alexander Cruickshank, he had 
opportunities of religious intercourse with the 
individuals composing the small body of Friends 
resident at Edinburgh, and three mectings with 
the young people. He was also enabled to be 
present, one First day, at a public meeting, held 
at his request, which was attended by many in 
the upper circles. Besides these engagements, 
his sojourn at Edinburgh was agreeably relieved 
by much highly interesting social intercourse. 
Dr. Chalmers, amongst others, was a frequent 
visitor, “coming,” writes Joseph John Gurney, 

“ from a considerable distance, about every o'her 
| day, to sit with ne. We enjoyed much intimate 
| and lively conversation, which I was accustomed 
| to record from day to day, after he had left me, 

as I lay upon my sefa.”’ 
| From Edinburgh, Joseph John Gurney’s 
course was directed to Cumberland. Though 
' not yet equal to his usual amount of continued 
exertion, he attended the Quarterly Meeting at 
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Cockermouth, on the 30th, in company with the 
rest of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee for that 
county; and after a meeting with the Friends 
there on the following morning, he, with his 
wife, proceeded, by way of Keswick, to White- 
haven. 

“At Keswick,”’ he writes in his Journal, “ we 
spent an agreeable and interesting evening with 
Robert Southey and family. He read us some 
of his unpublished poetry, and we had much 
conversation, ending with some religious com- 
munication. Southey’s religious feelings are 
sincere and warm, but his prejudices more than 
afew. On the whole he is a man whom one 
cannot help liking, and I have no doubt that he 
engages the love of those who know him well.” 

They returned to Earlham by way of Melks- 
ham and London, arriving at home on the 16th 
of the 11th month. 


From Jonathan Hutchinson. 


12th mo. 6th, 1830. 

I was pleased with thy sketch of the grand 
scenery of some of our northern counties; and 
thy connecting it with a line from a beautiful 
and devout passage of my favorite Cowper, made 
it not the less acceptable. There, too, it seems, 
thou hast found a poct’s corner, surrounded by 
mountain, lake and river. In many respects, I 
think such a situation must be very favorable to 
literary pursuits, if, by thus abstracting the mind 
from practical subjects, it does not too much fa- 
vor dreaming. 

It might be well that thou wast there, and 
that thou hadst an opportunity of endeavoring to 
rouse a certain celebrated author from some of 
his reveries; into which, whilst I acknowledge 
his talents, I think he has proved himself liable 
to fall, perhaps both in prose and in verse. To 
some such cause may probably be attributed his 
classing Friends, as I think he has done, in his 
Book of the Church, among the “ crazier”’ sects. 
If neither to slumber nor to absence of mind, 
to what must we ascribe this strange expression ? 
I can find only one other solution—that the dis- | 
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was, however, a solemn one ; Lucy Aggs was well 
engaged in ministry on the sufferings of our Re- 
deemer. My uncle expressed to me afterwards 
his satisfaction in her testimony. He was un- 
commonly glowing and tender. I met him at 
the Magdalen Committee, and walked with him 
thence to the bank. How little did I imagine 
that I should next see him stretched on the floor, 
a corpse ! 

Mild, cheerful, universally benevolent, stron 
in sense, in principle, and in manly fortitude ; 
he was, above all, the tender, broken, and humble 
Christian. His humility was the most conspicu- 
ous feature of his character ; and his lovely temper 
threw a gleam of sunshine over every person and 
thing around him. To associate with him has 
long been one of wy greatest delights and privi- 
leges; and there was no one to whom I was so 
much accustomed to look for protection, advice 
and help. I have sometimes been ready to con- 
clude that I could not do without him; but I 
desire to bow submissively under the stroke ; and 
the cutting of a string, at once so strong and so 
tender, wili, I hope, be the means of compelling 
a yet nearer approach to the Fountain of all Good. 

My dear uncle’s ministry has increased in 
brightness as he advanced in age and experience. 
It was to me a source of lively p'easure, as well 
as edification. On the whole, nothing is so cheer- 
ing, among many cheering things in the retro- 
spect, as the clear views which he has of later 
times evinced, of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity ; and especially of the exceeding 
great preciousness of that blood “ which cleanseth 
from all sin.” This was the subject of a short 
but memorable address which he delivered to our 
young men at the close of our last Preparative 
Meeting. May it have sunk deeply into many 
hearts ! 





[To becontinued } 





HAPPINESS AND CONCORD. 


Among the various professors of the Christian 
name there are probably none who do not enter- 
tain a desire, and indulge some degree of hope, 


cipline of our Society, which, by way of distinc-| that they shall eventually be admitted to the 
tion, we may call its morality, and for which he joys of Heaven. Yet, if we soberly reflect on the 
gives us high credit, was intelligible to his un-| condition of those who have been admitted as 
derstanding, whilst the more spiritual parts of | children of the Kingdom, we can form no ration- 
our profession, or its divinity, may have been as} a} idea of it which does not inclute harmony and 
little comprehended by him as was the worship | concord. Many indulge the fond hope of re- 
of the early Christians by those who called it newing, in heaven, the friendships and converse 
heresy ; or the reasoning of the apostle before) which have so largely contributed to the happi- 


Agrippa, when Festus thought him mad. ness of the present life. What Christian ever an- 


The close of the year was marked by the de-| ticipates meeting an enemy in heaven, and _re- 
ecase of his uncle Joseph Gurney, which took | newing there the contests by which our earthly 
place, very suddenly, on the morning of the 25th | pilgrimage is often marked? Can the man of 
of the 12th month. [He was the father of our | strife and contention, who readily involves him- 
late beloved friend Hannah C. Backhouse. | Jo- | self and his associates in broils on earth, reason- 
seph John Gurney afterwards writes : ably expect to associate in a future state with 

12th mo. 27th. I saw my dear uncle last on ' those who have made the promotion of peace the 
fifth day. He was silent at our mecting; which | business of their-lives? Ifin heaven the wicked 
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cease from troubling, must it not be because 
there are no wicked there to cause trouble ? 


L. 
TS 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 6, 1855. 


In the Sth volume of this periodical we inserted 
a concise notice of a then recent decision of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, in a case 
which arose from the conflicting claims to a por- 
tion of property, which had been conveyed to 
trustees for the use of Friends of Swanzey Monthly 
Meeting, a branch of the Yearly Meeting of New 
England. This decision was considered a very 
important one, not on account of the value of the 
property in question, but from the principles in- 
volved, and the legal character of the ancient 
Yearly Meeting of New England, which it esta- 
blished. 

Though this decision was pronounced nearly 
three years ago, it was only within the year that 
has just closed, that the volume containing this» 
among other cases decided by that Court, was 
given to the public. As the case may be justly 
considered deeply interesting to the members 
of our society in general, and the volume contain- 
ing it is one of aseries of reports of legal decisions, 
and therefore likely to obtain but little circulation, 
except among members of the legal profession, 
the Editor has, upon due consider ration, and in 
conformity with the advice of some of his friends, 
concluded to introduce the substance of the 
opinion pronounced by Chief Justice Shaw, into 
the columns of the Review. 

In order to avoid encumbering our pages with 
unnecessary technicalities or tautologies of law, 

Friend, intimately acquainted with the na- 
ture and principles of law, and particularly with 
that department of it which relates to the title to 
real estates, has kindly prepared an introduction, 
which will put our readers into possession of the 
nature and grounds of the adverse claims to the 
property in question. After this introduction, the 
opinion of the Court, on the several points involved 
in the controversy, will be 
Chief Jusiice Shaw. 

As this decision has an important bearing on, or 
rather absolutely determines the legal character 
of the division, in 1845, in the Yearly Meeting of 
New England, and may probably be a document 
to be referred to in future years, it is concluded, 


given in the words of 


for the convenience of reference, to include the 
whole in one number. It will accordingly appear 
in No. 18, and, of course, 
variety of matter in the paper. 


will diminish the usual 
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It is, however, | before her 
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readers, the subject will be deemed worthy of the 
space it will occupy. 


From the report of the Committee of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, which was copied into 
our 15th number, it appears that our Carolina 
Friends were under an impression that the con- 
clusion of those representatives who agreed to 
propose Jonathan Binns and James B. Bruff as 
clerk and assistant, was adopted after the meeting 
of the representatives. A letter from Fdward 
Jenkins, one of the representatives, explicitly 
states that there was no conference after the ap- 
pointed time when the representatives were all 
together; and that the agreement to propose those 


names was made in the presence and hearing of 


the body of the representatives. 


The Editor of this periodical takes the liberty 
of suggesting to his readers and his co-editors, the 
expediency of memorializing our Government on 
the subject of the war now raging in the East, 
urging them to offer a mediation between the con- 
tending powers. Arguments to prove the impor- 
tance of the measure are deemed unnecessary. 


Marriep,—At Greenfield, Tippecanoe Co., Ind., 
on the 20th of last month, Joun W. Woopy, of 
Rush Creek Monthly Meeting, to Racnen, davgh- 
ter of Henry and Jane Koons, of the former place. 


, On the 22d of Eleventh month last, at 
Centre, Grant Co., Indiana, Exum Newsy to Nancy, 
daughter of Daniel and Rebecca Winslow, all 
members of Back Creek Monthly Meeting. 


Diep,—On the 17th of the 7th month last, at the 
house of his son-in-law Samuel Brown, in Burk 
County, Ind., Joun Stusss, in the 92d year of his 
age, an esteemed member of Walnut Ridge 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. f 


, At her residence in this city, on the 2%th 
ult., of a lingering consumption, Lypta, wife of 
Edward H. Bonsall, a valuable member of the 
Western Monthly Meeting, , in the 60th year of her 
age. 

“For nearly ten years she had Jabored under the 
disease which finally consigned her to the house 
appointed for all living; and duriag the last two 
years she had been so enfeebled that, althongh of 
an active and industrious habit and disposition, 
she was obliged entirely to give up even the use 
of her needie ; yet she was enabled to pass through 
this period of tedious inactivity with cheerfulness 
and Christian resignation. 


, Of consumption, at the residence of her 
father Benoni Hill, in Randolph Co.. Ind., on the 
3d of 11th mo. last, Mary Hitt, in the 29th year 
of her age, a member of White River Monthly 
Meeting. She was a sober and exemplary young 
woman ; bore her lingering illness with patience 
and resignation, and died in hope of entering a 
| better world ; saying to a relative a few minutes 
eaceful close, ‘“‘ Do not grieve for me. 


apprehended that, to at least a large portion of our | This is death ; | am willing to go.” 
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Diep,—Ou the 6th inst., of scarlet fever, at the 
resilience of her father Henry Henley, near Paoli, 
Orange County, Ind., Detpuina, wife of Nathan 
Dixon, a member of Honey Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, Howard County, la., in the 22d year of her 
age. Slie was an example of plainness, and con- 
cerned for the welfare of Zion and for the enlarge- 
ment of her borders. She passed through deep 
suffering, but a short time before her close she 
broke forth in songs of praise to her dear Re- 
deemer. 


Departed this life at Burlington, New Jersey, on 
the 12th ult., Susanna J. Smit, religt of Joshua R. 
Smith, in the 91st year of her age, a valued mem- 
ber of Burlington Monthly Meeting. Throngzh a 
long pilgrimage this beloved mother in Israel pur- 
sued the even tenor of her way, exemplifying the 
acripture declaration, ‘* The meek shall inherit the 
earth, and delight themselves in the abundance 
of peace.” For many years she filled the station 
of an Elder very acceptably to her friends, and 
truly she was “an ensample to the flock.” In our 
meetings for discipline, ee “word in season” 
was helpful and encouraging—possessing, as she 
did, asound judgment, and being rightly exercised 
for the prosperity of ‘Truth and the welfare of our 
religious society. 
trials allotted her, in tender mercy as we cannot 


doubt. yet in and under all was she enabled, | 
© | 


through the power of divine grace, to preserve a 
patient spirit and a grateful heart, in all things 
giving thanks unto God. 
of her life her outward vision was entirely ob- 
secured, so that she could no longer discern the 
things that are temporal, and which are fast pass- 
ing away, but it was evident to all around her that 
her spiritual eye was enlightened more and more, 
to behold those blessed realities which are eternal. 
For the last year she was quite confined to the 
house, in consequence of a fall, and for six months 
past it was evident her health and strength were | 
gradually failing. Remarkable was the feeling of | 
peace and tranquillity that reigned in her sick 
chamber, and truly comforting to those around her 
were the expressions of her simple tru-t and chil |- | 
like confidence, evincing that her anchorage was 
on the rock of ages. against which not all the 
power of the enemy is able to prevail. This was 
the more striking, as she had a very low estimate | 
of herself and her religious attainments, but she 
“ knew in whom she had believed, and was per- 
suaded he was able to keep that which she had | 
committed unto him against that day.”? On one 
occasion, being much overcome with the exertion 
of being dressed, she said to her daughters, “ Do 
you think lam drawing near the close ?” On being 
told that the effort had been too much for her, and 
that ae must not attempt it again, she quietly | 
observed, “The river is Howing on that leads to | 
Paracise ; it is a very solemn time; my hope and 
confidence are in thee, oh blessed Father, and in 
thy mercy do I trust.’’ At another time she broke 
forth in prayer—‘ Oh, thou Father and fountain of 
good, be pleased to look down upon a poor crea- 
ture, who has none in heaven but thee, nor in all 
the earth she desires in comparison of thee; thou 
art my rock and my fortress, and my sure hiding | 
place.” Altera day of much suffering, when re- 
tired to rest, she sweetly observed, ‘ Thy rod and | 
thy staff comfort me, [can truly say.’ She was 
olten in prayer. ‘‘Oh, God of mercy, God of truth, ! 


Many and various were, the | 





During the last six years | 
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be with me to the end ; dearest Father, I trust thou 
wilt forgive all my trespasses from my yowh up, 
and take me to thyse!f in thine own time.” 
“Mercy! Oh what a favor, that mercy covers the 
judgment seat.” At one time she quoted the 
words of the Psalmist: “Surely goodness and 
mercy have followed me all my life long.” On 
one of her attendants repeating the whole verse 
as being applicable to herself, she observed, «f 
dare not say that; but I have had many afflictions, 
and my heavenly Father has delivered me out of 
them all.” A few days before her death she said, 
when settling for the night, “I am not troubled 
with blind unbelief ; | believe ; therefore, | hope to 
be saved with an everlasting salvation.” Her al- 
most daily ascription of thanksgiving was, “ Hea- 
venly Father, thy mercies are over all thy works, 
aud thy works alone praise thee,’’ accompanied 
by thanksgiving for the favor of a quiet night. 

On the last day but one of her earthly exist- 
ence, a friend expressing a hope that she did not 
suffer much, she replied, “ oh no, it is all swal- 
lowed up in victory. 1 trust I am not deceived— 
a death bed isa deisanar of the heart” Thus 
quietly and peacefully she passed away, and may 
we not reverently believe, that through the riches 
of redeeming mercy, she has received the end of 
her faith, even the salvation of her soul? “The 
righteous shall shine forth as the sun in the king- 
dom of their Father.” 


Dizp.—On the 10th of 11th mo. last, at the resi- 
dence of her son, Thomas Morris, Rockyrun, 
Parke County, Indiana, Marcaret Morais, in the 
88th year of her age, an esteemed member of 
Bloomfield monthly meeting. 


, In Guilford County, N. C., the 9th of last 
month, Anna Hoskins, wile of Thomas Hoskins, 
and daughter of Siephen Macy, in the 32d year 
of her age, a member of New Garden monthly 
meeting. 


—-, At his residence, on the 3d of 10th mo. 
last, Pavt Hownanp, in the 76th year of his age, 
an esteemed member of New Bedford monthly 
meeting. 


, On the 9th ult., at North Attleborough, 
Mass., of typhoid fever, in the 22d year of his age, 
Rosert Barctay Perry, son of William 3. and 
Louisa Perry, and a member of South Kingston 
mouthly meeting. 


,On the 15th inst., at the residence of Dr. 
Thomas Worthington, Ametia, relict of the late 
SamvueL. Wortutincton, a member of Deer Creek 
monthly meeting, Md. in the 65th year of her age. 
She was enabled to endure her long protracted 
sufferings with a degree of patient resignation 
which afforded an evidence that she had sought 
and obtained an interest in the blood of the cove- 
nant. Although the conflicts with the last enemy 
were severe, and the separation from the beloved 
ones keen and bitter, yet we believe that the love 
of her heavenly Father, through Christ, was the 
predominant sentiment, and she was enabied at 
last to depart in much peace. 


The precepts of christianity do not consist so 
much of maxims applicable to particular cases, 
as of general principles, suited to all cases, ages 
and conditions. 
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Testimony of Springfield Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning our beloved Friend, Nathan Hunt, 
deceased. 


From a regard for the memory of this our dear 
friend, and the lively recollections we have of 
his fervent religious engagements and pious la- 
bors amongst us, we feel engaged to preserve a 
brief Memorial concerning him, in the hope that 
it may prove instructive and encouraging to sur- 
vivors to contemplate the course of one who was 
so much devoted to the service of his Divine 
Master. 

He was born in the verge of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Guilford county, North Caro- 
lina, the 26th of the 10th month, 1758. His 
parents were William and Sarah Hunt, both 
members of the Society of Friends, the former a 
minister of the Gospel. 


According to his own account, he was in early 


life made sensible of the tendering visitations of | 


the love of God, notwithstanding he was natur- 
ally of a lively and volatile disposition, and in 
some measure given to lightness. 
seventeen years of age, he had a reaching visita- 
tion, and a renewed view of being called to the 


~ Neaiger ed following year. 


|! 


| ing ‘meetings within the limits of North Carolina 
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acknowledged as a minister of the Gospel, and 


from that time to 1796 he frequently attended 
the neighboring meetings, where his labors were 
satisfactory and edifying. is first travel as a 
minister was to South Carolina and Georgia, in 
the year 1796. 

He being under deep exercise of mind on ac- 
count of leaving his fumily, who were dependent 
on him, he has been heard to say, on that oc- 
casion, that while following his plow, he hearda 
voice distinctly say to him: Go, and thou shalt 
lack nothing, gnd thy family shall be cared for 
in thy absence. The impression was so convincing 
that he instantly gave up, accepting it as an in- 
timation from the Lord that he would make way 
for him. In the year 1797 he obtained a minute 
of unity and concurrence to appoint meetings 
westward as far as Lost Creek, in the State of 
Tennessee. In the year 179% he obtained a 
certificate, liberating him to perform a religious 
visit to Friends and othcrs in the Northern and 
Eastern States, which visits he performed in the 
In the years 1801, 1802 and 
803, he was engaged in attending and appoint- 


ministry ; but, for want of faithfully abiding | Yearly Meeting, and in attending Virginia Year- 
under the solemn impression, he gradually again | 
partook in associations with jovial companions. 
But he experienced frequent renewals of those 
impressions, giving him a ground of hope, that, 


notwithstanding his remissness, he was not for- 


saken. He was mercifully preserved, even in his | 


greatest departure, from gross evils, or a depar- 


‘ly Meeting and some of the Meetings belonging 
| thereto. In the year 1804 he obtained a certifi- 
|eate and performed a religious visit to the in- 
_ habitants of the Northern and Eastern States. In 
the year 1805 he was engaged in visiting the 
| Western Quarterly Meeting, and appointing some 
| Meetings adjacent thereto. Also, attended Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting, and some Mectings in 


ture from the peculiarities of the Society of 


Friends in relation to speech and apparel. pe megeweg he ary st senh enero th hee 


aan g was mostly engaged in visiting meetings belong- 
He was united in marriage to Martha Ruck- ing to North Carolina Yearly Meeting, and ap- 
man, in the 20th year of his age, and soon after | pointing meetings within the limits of the differ- 
he was closely tried by the sudden death of his | ent Quarterly Meetings, and some out from 


mcther. oo : amongst Friends. In the year 1810 he obtained 
. About this time, the Revolutionary war com-| a certificate liberating him to perform a ‘e igious 
ing on, he experienced much privation by being | visit to the inhabitants of Western Virginia, the 


robbed of his horses, cattle and other property, | Middle States, some Indian tribes, Canada and 
leaving him almost destitute of the necessary | the Eastern parts of New England ; which visit 
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means of subsistence ; all of which he bore with 
Christian fortitude. 

His first appearance in the ministry was in the 
twenty-seventh year of his age, when he spoke 
a few words in a meeting in the State of Tennes- 
see. Thus he continued, speaking a few words 
at a time, for about two years—his ministry 
carrying the evidence that it was in the power of 
truth. 


In the thirty-first year of his age he experi- 
enced another severe trial, by the death of his 
beloved wife. Being thus left with the sole 
charge of six small children, in which situation 
he remained more than three years, when he was 
united in marriage to Prudence Thornburgh. 
Shortly after which he removed and settled at 
Pine Woods Meeting, within the verge of Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting, where, in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age, and in the year 1792, he was 


he performed in the year 1811. In this year he 
removed from Pine Woods, and settled near 
| Springtield, in Guilford county, of which Month- 
ly Meeting he continued a member during the 
rest of his life. From 1811 to 1814 his religious 
services were within the limits of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting in attending meetings, visiting 
families, and appointing meetings from amongst 
Friends. In the year 1814 he obtained a certi- 
ficate and performed a religious visit to Friends 
in parts of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana, and in the year 1815 he performed a 
religious visit to the inhabitants of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Virginia and elsewhere. 

During the years 1816 and 18i7, he was 
mostly engaged in appointing Meetings in the ad- 
jacent neighborhoods, and attending the Western 
and Westfield Quarterly Meetings. 

In the year 1818, he obtained the necessary 
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certificates liberating him to perform a religious 
visit to Friends and others in Great Britain and 
Ireland, but in consequence of affliction in his 
fumily, he was prevented from performing said 
visit until the years 1820 and 1821, in which 
years that service was accomplished. 

From 1822 to 1831, his relivious services 
were mostly within the limits of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, during which time he twice 
visited Bush River Meeting in South Carolina, 
and once to Newberne and Beaufort. 

In 1831, being under appointment from the 
Yearly Meeting to attend Virginia Yearly Meet- 
ing, and a General Conference of Friends in 
Philadelphia, he obtained a certificate and_per- 
formed a religious visit to the Yearly Meetings 
in Virginia, New England and Ohio, and appoint 
ed meetings on his way going and returning. 
From all these visits he returned with satisfactory 
testimonials of the unity of Frievds among whom 
he travelled. 

Tn the year 1832, he obtained a certificate to 
perform a religious visit to Indiuna Yearly Meet- 
ing and some of the meetings constituting it, but 
on account of bodily infirmity he was unable to 
perform the visit. 

From this time he travelled but little from 
home ; but often attended in Truth’s service the 
Meetings in the adjacent country, and while at 
Raleigh,-under appointment from the Yearly 
Meeting, he appointed a meeting in that city. 

It may be proper here to remark, that on the 
27th of 7th month, 1829, he experienced another | 
affecting dispensation in the death of his beloved 
wife, after which he continued to reside with his 
son Thomas, until the year 1848, when he went 
to reside with his son-in-law, John Stanley, at 
Centre. He was ever diligent in the faithful at- 
tendance of his religious meetings, wherein he 
, was often led to labor in the power of Trath. In 
the latter years of his life, through age and in- 
firmity he was unable to attend religious meet- 
ings, yet, he was green in old age, enjoying the 
company of Friends, and instant in exhorting his 
children and all who came to visit him, to im- 
prove time while they had it, in attending to the 
still small voice in their own hearts, acknowledg- 
ing that Truth had been his shield and buckler, 
his bow and bittle-axe, through the many tri- 
bulations that had fallen to his lot. 

He was sound in doctrine; his Ministry was 
profound, deep and svarching, to the awakening 
an! arousing of the lukewarm; but as the oil 
and the wine to the rightly exercised. And 
having himself drunk deep of the cup of adversi- 


ty, he was ever ready to speak a word in season 


to those who were weary and heavy l.den. 

He was faithful in the maintenance of the Dis- 
cipline of the Church, and active in the trans- 
action of all business relating to it. He was 
ever realy to advise and counsel those who were 
laboring unter discouragements, and prompt in 
reproving all manner of disorder and to labor 
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with offenders in the love and meekness of a 
Christian. Of him might well be adopted the 
language of Enoch, “that he walked with God.” 
In the midst of his varicd engagements, he was 
especially careful not to neglect the primary duty 
of private retirement for prayer and self-examina- 
tion. In his private walks he was ever ready to 
advise and admonish those with whom he asso- 
ciated. He was kind and affectionate, and easy 
in his manners, scrupulously careful properly to 
use the plain Scripture language in all his con- 
versation We was remarkable for his liberality 
and charitableness in all the private walks of life. 
He was an ardent admirer of proper and useful 
education, and liberal in the support of schools. 
For although he by no means acknowledged the 
necessity of human learning as a qualification for 
the ministry, or any other station in the Church, 
yet he believed it highly important that all the 
powers of the mind, both intellectual and moral, 
should be duly trained and cultivated ; and feel- 
ing the need of education himself, he was the 
more earnest in his efforts to procure for the ris- 
ing geneiution those advantages which had been 
withheld from him. He, from the first, took a 
deep interest in the establishment and main- 
tenance of our Boarding School, and after the 
Institution went into operation he was frequently 
there exhorting both the officers and students to 
a proper discharge of their respective duties, and 
we believe the influence he exerted at such times 
has not been without its effect on the subsequent 
character of those who were thus privileged to 
associate with him. He was much evncerned in 
the latter part of his life to exhort his children 
and friends to faithfuluess in improving the time 
and talents committed to their trust. He evinced 
a great concern for the welfare of the Church, 
and for the preservation of society, that it might 
not slide into the vain customs, maxims and fa- 
vors of the world. And after having stood more 
than sixty years as a minister, a faithful watch- 
man, and a father and a pillar in the Church, 
he laid down bis head in peace, and doubtless is 
gathered with the righteous of all generations, 
whose example seems to say to survivors, come 
follow me as I have endeavored to follow Christ. 

His last sickness was of a very distressing na- 
ture, being a cancerous tumor, which had been 
for several years past making its appearance at 
times on the side of his face. A few months pre- 
vious to his death, it assumed a very malignant 
character, causing extreme pain and most trying 
restlessness, so that he was unable to sleep much; 
yet frequent ejaculations were heard from him, 
and short sentences, showing where his mind was 
centered. He said he should “ be with Moses and 
the Lamb,” and called for his good Shepherd to 
come and take him away. 

And on second day morning the 8th day of 
Sth month, 1853, he quietly passed away, as go- 
ing into a sweet sleep, and on 4th day the 10th 
of the month, his remains were conveyed to 
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Springficld, on which occasion a meeting was 
held, which was attended by a large concourse of 
people, after which he was interred in Friends’ 
burying ground there. He was, at the time of 
his death, in the 95th year of his age. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


How deep an insight into the failings of the 
human heart lies at the root of many words; and 
if only we would attend to them, what valuable 
warnings many contain against subtle temptations 
and sins! Thus, all of us have probably, more 
or less, felt the temptation of seeking to please 
others by an unmanly assenting to their view of 
some matter, even when our own independent 
convictions would lead us to a different. The 
existence of such a temptation, and the fact that 
too many yield to it, are both declared ina Latin 
word fora flatterer—* assentator ”—that is, “an 
assenter ;”” one who has not the courage to say 
No, when a Yes is expected fro:.. him ; and quite 
independently of the Latin, the German |an- 
guage, in its contewptuous and precisely equiva- 
lent use of “ Jaherr,” or “a yea Lord,” warns 
us in like manner against all such unmanly com- 
pliances. I may observe, by the way, that we 
also once possessed the word “ assentation” in 
the sense of unworthy, flattering lip-assent ; the 
last example of it which Richardson gives is from 
Bishop Hall: “It is a fearful presage of ruin 
when the prophets conspire in assentation.” The 
word is quite worthy to be revived. Again, how 
good it is to have that spirit of depreciation of 
others, that willingness to find spots and stains 
in the characters of the greatest and the best, 
that so they may not oppress and rebuke us with 
a goodness and greatness so far surpassing ours— 
to have this tendency met and checked by a 
word at once so expressive, and one which we 
should so little like to take home to ourselves, 
as the French “‘dénigreur.” This word also is 
now, I believe, out of use ; which isa pity, while 
yet the thing is every where so frequent. Full, 
too, of instruction and warning is our present em- 
ployment of the word “ libertine.” te signified, 
according to its earliest use in French and Eng- 
lish, a speculative free-thinker in matters of re- 
ligion, and in the theory of morals, or, it might 
be, of government. But as by a sure process, 
free-thinking does and will end in free-acting, as 
he who has cast off the one yoke, will cast off 
the other, so a “ libertine” came in two or three 
generations to signify a profligate. 

There is much, too, that we may learn from 
looking a little closely at the word “ passion.” 
We sometimes think of the “ passionate’’ man 
as a man of strong will, and of real though un- 
governed energy. But this word declares to us 
most plainly the contrary; for it, as a very so- 
lemn use of it declares, means properly “ suffer- 
ing ;’” and a passionate man is not a man doing 
souething, but one suffering something to be 
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done on him. When, then, a man or child is 
“in a passion,” this is no coming out in him of 
a strong will, of a real energy, but rather the 
proof that for the time, at least, he has no will, 
no energy ; he is suffering, not doing—suffering 
bis anger, or what other evil temper it might be, 
to lord over him without control. Let no one 
then think of passion as a sign of strength. As 
reasonably might one assume that it was a proof 
of a man being a strong man that be was often 
well beaten. Such a fact would be evidence that 
a strovg man was putting forth his strength on 
him, but of any thing rather than that he him- 
self was strong. The same sense of passion and 
feeb!eness going together, of the first being born 
of the second, lies, as [ may remark by the way, 
in the two-fold use of the Latin word impote: s— 
which, meaning first weak, means then violent ; 
and then often weak and violent together. 

In our use of the word “ talents,” as when we 
say, “a man of talents” (not of “ talent,” for 
that, as we shall see presently, is nonsense,) 
there is a clear recognition of the responsibilities 
which go along with the possession of intellec- 
tual gifts and endowments, whatsoever they may 
be. We draw, beyond a doubt, the word from 
the parable in scripture in which various talents, 
more and fewer, are committed to the several 
servants by their lord, that they may trade with 
them in his absence, and give account of their 
employment at his return. Men may choose to 
forget the ends for which their talents were given 
them ; they may turn them to selfish ends ; they 
may glorify then selves in them, instead of glori- 
fying the Giver ; they may practically deny that 
they were given at all ; yet in this word, till they 
can rid their vocabulary of it, abides a continual 
memento that they were so given, or rather lent, 
and that each man shall have to render an ac- 
count of their use. 

Let usa little consider the word “kind.” We 
speak of a “ kind’’ person, and we speak of man- 
“kind,” and, perhaps, if we think about the 
matter at all, we seem to ourselves to be using 
quite different words, or the same word in senses 
quite unconnected, and having no bond between 
them. But they are connected, and that mest 
closely ; a “‘ kind ” person is a * kinned ”’ person, 
one of kin ; one who acknowledges and acts upon 
his kinship with other men, confesses that he 
owes to them, as of one blood with himself, the 
debt of love. And so mankind is mankinned. 
{n the word is contained a declaration of the re- 
lationship which exists between all the members 
of the human family; and seeing that this rela- 
tionship in a race now scattered so widely and 
divided so far asunder can only be through a 
common head, we do in fact, every time that we 
use the word “mankind,” declare our faith in 
the one common descent of the whole race of 
man. And beautiful before, bow much more 
beautiful now do the words ‘kind’ and “ kind- 
ness” appear, when we perceive the root out of 
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use of it, which, having once acquired, it con- 
tinues tu retain, abides an evidence of the world’s 


brethren ; and how profitable to keep in mind | dislike to and disbelief in the realities of good- 


that a lively recognition of the bonds of blood, 
whether of those closer ones which unite us to 
those whom by best right we term our family, 
or those wider ones which knit us to the whole 
human fi.mily, that this is the true source out of 
which all genuine love and affection must spring ; 
for so much is affirmed in our daily, hourly use 
of the word. 

And other words there are, having reference 
to the family and the relations of family life, 
which are not less full of teaching, while each 
may serve to remind of some duty. For example, 
“ husband ” is properly “ house-band,” the band 
and bond of the house, who shall bind and hold 
it together. Thus, Old Tusser, in his Points of 
Husbandry : 

“ The name of the husband what is it to say ? 

Of wife and of household the bawd and the stay ;” 
so that the very name may put him in mind of 
his authority, and of that which he ought to be 
to all the members of the house. And the name 
“ wife” has its lesson, too, although not so deep 
a one as the equivalent word in some other 
tongues. It belongs to the same family of words | 
as “‘ weave,”’ “ woof,” “ web,”’ and the German, 
“weben.” It isa title given to her who is en- 
gaged at the web and woof, these having been 
the most ordinary branches of female industry, 
of wifely employment, when the language was 
forming. So that ia the word itself is wrapped 
up a hint of earnest in-door stay-at-home occupa- 
tions, as being the fittest for her who bears this 
name. 

But it was observed just now that there are 
also words which bear the slime on them of the 
serpent’s trail; and the uses of words, which 
imply moral perversity—I say not upon their| 
parts who now employ them in the senses which | 
they have acquired, but on theirs from whom 
little by little they received their deflection, and 
were warped from their original rectitude. Thus, 
for instance, is it with the word “ prude,” sig- 
nifying, as now it does, a woman with an over- 
scrupulous affectation of a modesty which she 
does not really fecl, and betraying the absence of 
the reality by this over-preciseness and niceness 
about the shadow. This use of the word must 


needs have been the result of a great corruption | harmless si//y babe.” 


ness, its willingness to treat them es mere hypo- 
crisies and shows. 

Again, why should the word “simple” be 
used slightingly, and “simpleton” more slight- 
ingly still? According to its derivation the 
“simple,” is one “without fold,” sine plica; 
just what we may imagine Nathaniel to have 
been, and what our Lord attributed as the high- 
est honor to him, the “ Israelite without guile ;” 
and indeed, what higher honor could there be 
than to have nothing double about us, to be 
without duplicities or folds? Even the world, 
that despises “ simplicity,” does not profess to 
approve of “duplicity,” or double-foldedness, 
But inasmuch as we feel that in a world like ours, 
such a man will make himself a prey, is likely to 
prove no match for the fraud and falsehood which 
he will every where encounter, and as there is 
that ia most men which, if they were obliged to 
choose between deceiving and being deceived, 
would make them choose the former, it has come 
to pass that “simple,” which ina world of right- 
eousness would be a word of highest honor, im- 
plies here in this world of ours, something of 
scorn for the person to whom it is applied. And 
must. it not be confessed to be a striking fact 
that, exactly in the same way a person of deficient 
intellect is called an “innocent,” in nocens, one 
that does not hurt? so that this word assumes 
that the first and chief use men make of their 
intellectual powers will be to do hurt, that where 
they are wise, it will be todo evil. What a wit- 
ness does human language bear here against hu- 
man sin! 

Nor are these isolated examples of the con- 
temptuous application of words expressive of 
goodness. ‘hey meet us on every side. Thus, 
* silly,” written “‘seely”’ in our earlier English, 
is beyond a doubt the German “ selig,” which 
means ‘f blessed.”” We see the word in its tran- 
sition state in our early poets, with whom “ silly” 
is so often an affectionate epitact, applied to 
sheep as expressive of their harm-essness and 
innocency. With a still slighter departure from 
its original meaning, an early English poet ap- 
plies the word to the Lord of Glory himself, 
while yet an infant of days, styling him * this 
But here the same pro- 


of manners in them among whom it grew up. | cess went forward as with the words “ simple” 


Goodness must have gone strangely out of 
fashion, before things could have come to this. 
For “prude,” which is a French word, means 
virtuous or prudent; “ prud’homme” being a 
man of courage and probity. But where morals 
are greatly and almost universally relaxed, virtue 
is often treated as hypocrisy ; and thus, in a dis- 
solute age, and one disbelieving the existence of 
any inward purity, the word “ prude” came to 
designate one who affected a virtue, even as none 
were esteemed todo any thing more ; and in this 





and “‘innocent.”” And the same moral pheno- 
menon repeats itself continually. For example : 
at the first promulgation of the Christian faith, 
| and while yet the name of its Divine Founder 
was somewhat new and strange to the ears of 
the heathen, they were wont, some perhaps out 
of ignorance, but more of intention, slightly to 
mispronounce this name, as though it had not 
been “ Christus,” but ‘“ Chrestus,” that word 
signifying in Greek “ benevolent,” or “benign.” 
That they who did it of intention meant no ho- 
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nor r hereby to the Lord of Life, but the contrary, 
is certain; and, indeed, the word, like the “silly,’ 
“innocent,” “simple,” of which we have already 
spoken, had already contracted a slight tinge of 
contempt, or else there would have been no in- 
ducement to fasten it on the Saviour. What a 
strange shifting of the moral sense there must 
have been, befure it could have done so, before 
men could have found in a name implying be- 
nignity and goodness a nickname of scorn. The 
French have their “ bonbommie ” with the same 
undertone of contempt, the Greeks also a well- 
known word. It is to the honor of the Latin, 
and is very characteristic of the best side of Ro- 
man life, that “simplex” and “simplicitas” 
never acquired this abusive signification. 
(To be continued.) 


SHIPPING APPLES TO EUROPE. 


It is familiar to at least a portion of our read- 
ers that the most successful exporter of apples 
from this country, R. L. Pell, of Ulster Co., N. Y., 
owes a considerable portion of bis success to care- 
ful picking and careful handling. The fruit is 
picked, one apple at a time, from the tree— 
when transferred from the hand-basket to the 
larger one, only two are taken ata time by hand. 
These baskets are then drawn, not even on a 
spring wagon, but on a sled to the building for 
storing, so as to secure them from jolting. When 
packed in barrels, they are again taken out two 
at a time by hand. They are drawn on a sled to 


the North River, and /i/ted by two men on board 
the steamboat to be taken to New York and ship- 


ped. When lowered on ship-board, they are 
caught, one at a time, on men’s shoulders, and 
carried carefully to the coolest part of the ship. 
At London, they are carried by two men on a 
hand-Larrow with the same care that we carry a 
costly looking-glass. With these precautions they 
arrive in London in better order than market ap- 
ples usually reach our own cities, and having 
been carefully selected, sell for ten dollars per 
barrel, and sometimes as high as twenty. 

Few of our farmers, it is true, send their ap- 
ples across the Atlantic ; but would it not repay 
them well to exercise the same care in handling 
them for home tarket or domestic use? Why 
are so many compelled to pick over their apples 
sevcral times in the winter, and remove the de- 
cayed ones to save the rest from the infection ? 
Plainly, because they are hammered ard bruised 
so carelessly during gathering, and during the 
process of tumbling them from basket to barrel, 
and barrel to basket. So much for a passing sug- 
gestion. 

The American Agriculturist furnishes in a late 
number, some facts in relation to shipping ap- 
ples. The deck of the vessel is found the best 

lace to deposit them ; under deck they do not 
Soe well—and to secure them from the dashing 
of the salt water, the barrel should be tight. 
Three or four quarter inch holes are to be bored 
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into ‘the head for the cirenlation of air ‘and es- 
cape of moisture. Sail vessels usually charge 30 
to 50 cents per barrel for freight, and steamers 
four times as much. Commission and charges in 
England are about $1.00 per barrel. 

The same paper states that next to the New- 
town Pippin, the following varicties succeed best 
for shipping,—which may be borne in mind by 
those planting orchards with this view :—Bald- 
win, Esopus Spitzenburgh, Tompkins County 
King, Lady apple and Red Canada. Rhode 
Island Greening, Roxbury Russet and Swaar, 
have not suceceded so well.— Country Gentle- 
man. 


COLORED SEAMEN. 


The Legislature of South Carolina has before 
it a bill essentially modifying the stringent law 
which rendered obligatory the imprisonment of 
all free colored seamen on board vessels entering 
the ports of that State during the time that the 
vessel remained in port. The committee to whom 
that portion of the Governor’s message recom- 
mending a modification of the law was referred, 
are convinced that the present regulations are 
unnecessarily harsh, and to a great extent ineffi- 
cient, and that they may be modified with en- 
tire security. That modification, they say, is 
also called for by a desire to exhibit the spirit 
of comity which it is their wish to cultivate with 
foreign powers. The bill they have reported ex- 
cepts colored seamen on board of vessels driven 
into their ports by stress of weather, or compelled 
by mutiny or other causes to enter, entirely from 
the operation of the law, provided that said co- 
lored seamen remain on board their vessel or in 
such places as may be selected for-their accom- 
modation by the proper officers. Colored sea- 
men on board vessels entering the ports volun- 
tarily are to be reported to the authorities and a 
bond to the amount of $200 is to be given that 
such colored seamen shall remain on board of 
the vessel, and in all respects obey the laws of 
the State, and ordinances and regulations of the 
city or port of entry; and further that no slave, 
or free person of color, residing either perma- 
nently or temporarily in said city or port of en- 
try, shall be allowed to go on board of such ves- 
sel in any capacity whatsoever, except under the 
authority and under such restrictions as may be 
imposed by such Mayor, or other chief munici- 
pal officer or magistrate. When the bond and 
security are not given, then colored seamen will 
be subject to all the provisions of the existing 
act.—N. American. 


This bill, after being read in the Senate, and 
twice in the House, was laid on the table. 


The uneasiness thou feelest, the misfortunes 
thou bewailest, behold the source from whence 
they spring, thy own folly, thy own pride, thy 
own distempcred fancy. 
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From the Home Journal. 
THE WRECK. 


BY HANNAH F- GOULD. 


O! Muse of Sorrow! from the sea 

A fearful ery comes up, for thee 

With cypress fresh thy lyre to wreathe, 
And notes of wo so deep, to breathe 

* Twill bow thy trembling soul with pain 
To lift the burden of the strain! 

A bitter voice appeals to thee, 

O, Harp of Weeping! from the sea. 


It was not darkness on the deep, 

Nor stormy winds the waves to heap; 
Nor rock, nor gulf, nor lightning dart, 
That plucked those treasures of the heart, 
To drop them in the caves, below 

The line where mortal search can go ; 
And sent on shore this cup of gall, 

By many shared—deplored by all. 


It was not war, that shook the flood 

With thundering call of * blood for blood ;” 
Nor piracy, with sword to dip 

In life’s warm fount, that teok the ship— 
Which caused these deep-toned notes of wo, 
From land to land that wailing go, 

And hail the nations, at * the rod,”’ 

To bow, and own their Sovereign God! 


*Tis now the full-eyed hour of day ; 
The billows, at their noontide play, 
Where high the noble Arctic rides, 
Leap up to kiss her stately sides: 

While Death’s pale angel waits, unseen, 
The treacherous flood and air between, 
Couched in the transient vapor-wall 
That dooms her ere the night to fall. 


And O! what treasures doth she hold, 
Richer than costly gems and gold, 
(Though wealth she has of many aclime, 
Whose worth is great for earth and time,) 
Unsullied jewels of the soul, 

To shine when seas have ceased to roll— 
The priceless brilliants, rich and rare, 
Entwined by heart-strings warm, are there. 
All links of Nature’s kindred tie— 

Firm bonds, where love and faith ally-- 
Others, by civil compact bound, 

Within that ample ship are found; 

And beauty’s form, in every stage 

Of life, from infancy to age— 

From the sweet, tender, budding flower, 
Up to the oak sublime in power. 


And stranger groups. of many a Jand 
And tongue, on her wide planking stand. 
‘Their native scenes all left afar, 

For homes beneath the Western star, 
They watch with wonder and delight 
For the first land-head’s heave to sight ; 
While Time, for their all hopeful eyes, 
Sheds his last light adown the skies. 


And some, the sanctified of heart, 

Whom love of Zion draws apart 

From sounds of mirth and mortal schemes, 
Commune of God and heavenly themes. 
And—nay! we must not here portray 
Their sad reverse—no angel may ! 

God sits in glory all his own, 

But thick the darkness round his throne! 


Glad hearts are there, that homeward hie 
Swifter than dart or wing can fly ; 

And beaming eyes, that seem to see 
Only the unseen— joys to be; 

Whilst all around, and all between 

This and the dear domestic scene, 
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Of ocean perils, are forgot, 
Or over glanced, as they were not. 


Still doth the ship, august and fair, 

Like a proud empress, homeward bear, 
With free, unquestioned, lofty sweep 
Between the concave and the deep: 
When, lo, aias ! a sudden dash! 

A loud, appalling, hurtling crash! 

The waters, as from terror, white, 
With wings thrown up, in wild affright! 
Two fog-blind ships, beyond retreat, 
The Vesta and the Arctic, meet! 
(Prophetic names! one, born of fire,; 
One from the winter’s ice-mailed sire,) 
The sister-nation flags they bear 

Shake, as with death-chills, high in air: 
While neither shuddering ship can tell 
On which the bolt of horrors fell. 


The Vesta, like the stricken deer 
That flies to gain a covert near, 
Hastens, her lacerated breast 

In some kind harbor’s lap to rest ; 
Nor knows the dread collision left 
The Arctic to the vitals cleft; 
No helper near the life to stay, 
Or balm-leaf on her wound to lay, 


The Arctic! Where, alas! is she? 

O Thou, whose paths are in the sea, 

And who wilt yet call forth her dead 

To live anew, let Mercy spread 

Her saving pinions wide between 

Our trembling vision and the scene, 

When that bright throng—no ark to save— 
Plunged living to one watery grave! 
While from beneath boomed dolefully, 

“ Eternity! Eternity!” 

And the lone signal gun’s reply 

Spake Hope the fast of earth to die, 
Destruction’s awful front to crown, 

The deep gave way ! the ship went down ; 
And Ocean, with relucting groan, 

Took home the treasures thus his own. 


Of all who those deep horrors shared— 
The hundreds gone, the handful spared— 
What draught more bitter passed a lip 
Than his, the Captain of the ship? 
Abandoned of his recreant crew, 

The life-boats gone, the whole dread view, 
In that wild moment of despair 

That rent the heavens with sbriek and prayer! 
To live; and, struggling on the wave 

For one he fain had died to save, 

To see the wreck’s cold fragment smite, 
And of his heart put out the light ; 
Graving, in lines, that true and deep, 

*T were death to lose—’tis more, to keep— 
The mournful image that his soul 

Must carry weeping to the goal. 


Hush! these “ dark sayings on the harp” 
To utter, giveth pangs too sharp, 

Faint nature! and too great for thee, 
That mighty drama of the sea. 

Descend, O white-winged Paraclete, 
With healing from the mercy-seat, 

For all whose hearts, bereaved and torn, 
Hang o’er that wreck to bleed and mourn! 
A Vision! lo, the heavens are bowed! 
Where the ship lowered, a glory-cloud! 
Sweet seraph harpings from the skies 
Hail a pure spirit train who rise— 
Whilst angels guard their shining way, 
From deep and death to endless day; 
And, smiling, whisper back, ** Oh, we 
Are His who walked for us the sea !”” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn IntTeLticence.—By the arrival of the 
steamship Atlantic at New York on the 3ist ult., 
Liverpool dates to the 18th have been received. 

‘The news trom the seat of war is unimportant. 
All field and siege operations had been suspended 
in consequence of the heavy rains, which had 
filled the trenches with water and rendered the 
roads impassable, Shots were exchanged occa- 
sionally, but the fire had ceased to be continuous 
on either side. The besieged were availing them- 
selves of the respite to repair their defences. 
Cholera and scarcity prevailed within the city. 

Deserters from the Russian army reported that 
considerable reintorcements had been received, 
but that they arrived almost destitute of clothing 
and without supplies. The allies had received 
15,000 or 20,000 additional troops, abundant sup- 
plies, warm clothing, aud wooden huts to shelter 
about half the army. Advices from Constanti- 
nople mention the continued arrival of reinforce- 
ments on their way to the Crimea. 

Omar Pacha leit Bucharesi on the 11th ult. for 
Varna, where the remainder of the 19 Turkish 
battalions were embarking. 

The whole Turkish army had re-crossed the 
Danube. Kalarasch and Ginrgevo had received 
Turkish garrisons, and the Dobrudscha was occu- 
pied by Sadik Pasha. 

One of the sunken vessels in the harbor of Se- 
bastopol having been dislodged by the storm, the 
Russians iinmediately sunk another in its place. 

The ratifications of the treaty with Austria were 
exchanged at Vienna on the 14th ult. The de- 
bates in the English Parliament disclose the fact 
that this treaty is so formed that Austna may re- 


tire from the alliance at the last moment, without 


breach of faith.’ The English government in- 
tends to employ Swiss aud German auxiliaries, 
and to transfer a portion of the militia to the gar- 
risous in the Mediterranean, and probably in the 
North American Provinces. 


Genmany.—The German Confederation have 
adopted the additional article to the treaty between 
Austria and Prussia. Bavaria suggests a conter- 
ence of secondary powers, with an eye to peace. 

InpiA AND Cuina.—lIntelligence has been re- 
ceived from Calcutta to Lith month 8th, and from 
Canton to 11th month 27th. An envoy from Ko- 
kan and one from Dost Mahomed had arrived at 
Peshawar, the Afghan chiefs having decided on 
an English, instead of a Russo Persian alliance. 
The insurrection in China was gaining ground in 
the north. 

An earthquake took place at Canton and Hong 
Kong on the 28th of the 9th month, but did no 
damage. 

Mexico.—Santa Anna has been re-elected Pre- 
sident by an almost unanimous vote. The Mexi- 
can papers anounce two more victories over the 
insurgents, notwithstanding which, Alvarez had 
advauced to within 18 leagues of the capital. A 
Mexican fleet of five vessels of war had sailed 
from Guaymas to blockade Acapulco. 

West Inpies.—The English government is re- 
ducing its military establishments in the West In- 
dies, the troops being needed to reinforce the 
army of the East. 

Perv—Late accounts state that a battle has ta- 
ken place between the government troops and the 
revolutionists. The government forces under Gen. 


}and the Senate adjourned to the 30th. 


Echinique were daily losing ground, and it was 
supposed that they could not long hold out against 
Casulla, who had approached closely to Lima. 

Catrrornia.—The steamship George Law ar- 
rived at New York on the 25th ult., bringing San 
Francisco dates to 11th month 30ih. 

A new route from Salt Lake to California has 
been recently discovered. It is said to be shorter 
and better than any hitherto known. The pilot 
boat Dancing Feather has recovered from the 
wreck of the Yankee Blade, four boxes, contain- 
ing $70,000 of treasure. A fire in Happy Valley 
has destroyed thirty houses. 

Domestic.—The schooner George H. Townsend 
has been seized at New York on a charge of being 
fitted out for the slave trade. She is owned by 
citizens of Rhode Island, and was co1.signed toa 
British merchant at Gambia. 

Thomas W. Dorr, the leader of the famous re- 
bellion in Rhode Island, died at Providence, K.L, 
ou the 27th ult. 

The mortality of Philadelphia during the past 
year was 9,722, of whom 3,132 were adults, and 
6590 children. 

Coxcress.—In Senate, on the 26th ult., several 
petitions were presented, two reports from the 
treasury Department submitted, and a number of 
unimportant and local bills presented and reierred. 
The bill from the House, to provide for the erec- 
tion of a light house at Cape Race, was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and that for the 
organization and reform of the Courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. On the 27th, some unimportant business 
was transacted, the House bill, giving the assent 
of Congress to the transter of ‘ Boston Corner” 
from Massachusettss to New York was passed, 
On the 
29th, the Army and Post Office appropriation 
bills from the House were taken up and relerred 
to the Committee on Finance ; several memorials 
were presented, and a special report on Indian 
affairs was received and referred. 

House or Representatives.—The Senate joint 
resolution, re-appointing Rufus Choate and Guieon 
Hawley Regeuts of the Smithsonian Institute, 
passed the Hou-e on the 26th ult. A bill to aid 
Kanzas in constructing a railroad in said territory, 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
and a resolution passed, instructing the Judiciary 
Committee to inquire into the expediency of a law 
for preventing the importation of paupers. Several 
other resolutions were passed ; also a bill auiho- 
rizing the cession, by Massachusetts to New York, 
of a portion of territory known as ‘‘Boston Corner,”’ 
and containing 1018 acres. On the 27th, the bill 
authorizing the construction of a subterranean line 
of telegraph from the Mississippi or Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean, was reported back to 
the House with the amendments of the Senate, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union. The House then went 
into Committee of the Whole,‘jand passed the 
Army and Post Office Appropriation biils. A bill 
making appropriations tor continuing the public 
works at Monroe, Michigan, and several bills 
making appropriations for public buildings, roads, 
bridges, &c., in Kanzas were introduced and ap- 
propriately referred. The House then adjourned 
to the 3uth, at which time, a quorumn not being 
present, the House adjourned to the 2d inst. with- 
out transacting any business of importance. 





